rates; and he could ont et hoped the 










CORONERS’ BILL, 
id e Hon’ble Mr. Sroxes moved that the | or 
on the Bill to bean sorbed the Government of re 
the Coroner’s J iction, and for other purposes, be taken 
He said that the substance of the Bill as introduced was 
Select Committee+had taken this op 
the Coroners’ Act which experience of 
and which had, for the most part, been brought to their notice b the 
Coroner of Madras, Mr. Bardley Norton, the able son of an able and di 
guished father. 
"The first of these was in section 8, which they had altered in such a manner ~ 
that the Coroner would not be bound to act, as it had been supposed he was 
at present, on every information he received, but only if he saw reason to * 
Delieve that the information was trustworthy. eerie 

The Select Committee had, in the next place, amended section 17 so as, first, 
to empower the Coroner to issue process beyond the local limits of his jurisdic- 
tion, and secondly, to remove a doubt which had been felt as to his power to 
issue a summons for the production of a document. 

Tastly, they had added a clause to section 20, providing that the Coroner 

should be deemed to be a Magistrate for the purposes of section 26 of the 
Evidence Act. The effect of this last amendment would be that confessions 
made before a Coroner would be admissible in evidence, though the persons 
making them were at the time they made them in the custody of the police. 
‘As the Coroner was not a “ Magistrate, ” the effect of the Evidence Act was 
that, when a B soy was tried at the sessions, on the Coroner’s warrant, 
a voluntary confession of guilt made at an inquest by that prisoner (while he 
was in the custody of the police) to the Coroner was inadmissible in evidence. 
As even Village Munsifs had been held to be Magistrates for the purpose of 
section 26 of the Evidence Act (I. L. R. 2 Madras 5), it was clear that Coroners 
should be declared to be Magistrates for the purposes of that section. 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 
The Hon'ble Mx. Sroxes also moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 
The Motion was put and agreed to. 


EXEMPTION FROM MUNICIPAL TAXATION BILL. , 


The Hon’ble Mn. Convin moved that the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill to exempt certain persons and property from Municipal taxation 
be taken into consideration. 

His Excellency ue Prestpeyt said that he had looked at the Report of © 
the Committee and was very glad to see the alterations which they intro- 
duced into the Bill as mle introduced. He confessed that it appeared to 
him that the Bill, as first proposed, gave too extensive powers to the Govern- 
ment of India, and that the amount of uneasiness that was felt on the subject 
by a considerable number of munici bodies in the country was justified. 
the very sweeping character of the clauses of the Bill as at first drawn ; ‘ 
was very glad that the Select i had taken into consideration the 
representations made by them and had modified the Bill and had removed all 
reasonable objection to it. His Exceniency thought that it was worthy of 
consideration by Government in the Executive Council, whether it w not 
cote ble to issue a circular “ag ston aouenien ts after bea tine Mosc 

drawing their attenti the provision and suggesting that 
appoint a person to communicate with the municipalities with a view to — 
settling what Government should pay towards the municipal rates. This was 
the course followed in England. The right of the Crown on behalf of Crown 


oo pr Byars Seis" t 
settled in each case which was Tie haurgrest arcy ae 


with the question would deal it in a considerate spirit, and that, 
che 2 sf 4 
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¢ et Ap ee " rates, an : te Fi ge , 
® Motion was put and agreed to. oo ae 


* 





a ‘The Hon'tde Mn. Corvin also moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 
The Motion was put and agreed to. , ; 


e ORIMINAL PROCEDURE CONSOLIDATION BILL. sy 


\\» _ The Hon'ble Mr. Sroxns moved for leave to introduce a Bill to con- 
solidate and amend the law relating to criminal procedure. He said that, 
notwithstanding the partial consolidation effected in 1872, the Criminal . 
‘Procedure of British India was now contained in seventeen Regulations 
and Acts, comprising over 1,050 sections, and in the numerous and some- 

* times conflicting reported decisions of the four High Courts and the Chief 

_ Court of the ci hap Of these Acts, the chief were the three Codes—Act X 
of 1872 {the Code of Criminal Procedure), amended by Act XI of 1874, in 
force in the Mufassal; Act X of 1875, in force in the Presidency High Courts, 
the High Court at Allahabad and the Chief Court at Lahore; and Act IV of 
1877, in force in the Courts of the Presidency Magistrates. 

In_his despatch (Legislative), No, 44, dated 26th October, 1876, the 
then Secretary of State for India, referring to the Presidency Magistrates Bill 
(now Act IV of 1877) and its variations, both in arrangement and phraseology, 
from the Code of Criminal Procedure, proceeded as follows :— < : 

“This appears to me a wide departare from the settled policy of providing a simple and 
uniform system of law for India. : ee , % 
“The Draft Code of Criminal Procedure prepared by the Indian Law Commissioners in’ 
1856 was intended by them for use in all the Courts, and although it was not deemed advisable 
yearry out the whole of this design when the Code of Criminal Procedure was enacted in 1861 
for the Mufassal vnly,1 think that circumstances are now more favourable to its completion. 
In the preparation of the High Courts Oriminal Procedure Act, 1875, and of the present Bill, 
the whole of the Code of Criminal Procedure has been -earefully reviewed and freely amended, 

“and it seems desirable that the Mufassal districts should not contimve ynder a less perfect law 
than the Presidency-towns, but that they should enjoy the benefit of the latest eorrections and 
improvements ; and that whatever rules are intended to be observed " all the Courts olito 
should be placed before all in the same language, care being taken at the same time to define 
the special duties and procedure of each. ‘This is the best safeguard against conflicting 
rulin; : 


‘ fy request, therefore, that your Excellency in Council will direct Meal attention to the 
question whether the Criminal Pretsderd Code of 1872 might not now be recast so av to com- 
bine with it the substance of the High Courts Act, 1875, and of the present measure, and thus 
at length to give to India a complete Code of Criminal Procedure.” 


. | Mr. Sroxes accordingly proceeded to frame a scheme for a Bill consolidat- 
ing the Code of Criminal Procedure, the High Courts Criminal Procedure Act, 
the Presidency Magistrates Act and other enactments relating to Criminal Proce- 


dure. The principles on which it was framed were four—first, that 
the constitution and of the Criminal Courts should be dealt with at the 
of the Obde secondly, that the rules relating to the prevention of 


_ ott should come before the rules rela to their prosecution; thirdly, 
Pi all matter of the same kind should be thrown together; and, fourthly, 
that the proceedings in a prosecution should be treated, as nearly as may be, 
according to the chronological order of the ordinary events; but that special 

7 mati and supplementary provisions should be dealt with apart. In this 
" last respect the scheme followed the analogy of the Code of Civil Procedure, 

and’ was in accordance with a proposition thus laid down by Sir Fitzjames 
en when introducing the Bill now Act X of 1872:—* The principle,” he 
 gaid. « 


on which a Code of Criminal Procedure ought to be arranged was 
fectly simple. You would naturally begin at the first steps taken whena 
i had been committed or was suspected: you would govon through the  _ 


ae 
is 











steps from the time when the i was first made till you got to the 
on of the sentence of the Cant Exceptional incidents and suy 
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tary of State enclosed in their Legislative despate 


RAO: eu enna aN a tas Beer : 
"On the 26th July, 1877, the Secretary of State replied that the 
del es geneaal QRH al consented thot. the Cacnal of procec 
Simla with the preparation, and, if this should be completed, with the introd 
tion and publicatton, of the Bill. Mx. Sroxxs accordingly framed the Bill eon- 
solidating the laws above-mentioned, incorporating the numerous reported judi- 
cial decisions on the Code, and thus clearing up many doubtful questions, and 
making certain other amendments of the law which had from time to timer 
been suggested by the Local Governments and the Home Department. 
Mr. Sroxes subsequently revised the Bill carefully with the assistance of Mr. 
ockerell (then an Additional Member of the Governor General’s Council, and 
a gentleman of large experience in the administration of the criminal law in - 
the Mufassal) and of Mr. Fitzpatrick, the present Secretary in the Legis 
Department, who also had had much indian ilar.experience, and who re-drew the 


chapters on Public Nuisances and on Security for keeping the peace. Care was 


taken to preserve, as far as possible, the language and arrangement of the present 
Code. But it was necessary for their main purpose—the combination in a compact 
form of the various laws regulating criminal procedure—to make some changes. 
The alterations in lan: were rendered inevitable, partly by the numerous 






4 


decisions of the High Courts pointing out flaws in the drafting of the present 


ufassal Code,—flaws which it would have been absurd to ete et y 

y the orders of the Secretary of State that the Mufassal Courts should have 
the benefit of the corrections and improvements made in the Codes in force in 
the Presidency-towns.. The alterations in arrangement were necessitated, 
‘partly by the fact that the Bill consolidated no less than fourteen different 
enactments, partly because the principle on which the bulk of the present 
Code was arranged was not easily ascertainable. : 
Phe laborious task of revision occupied Mr, Cockorell, Mr. Fitzpatrick and 
Mr. Sroxes till April, 1879. The Bill was In many respects improved, but they 
found themselves unablo tv make any substantial alteration in an arrangement 
‘which seemed to them as clear and logical as the nature of the case could admit 
| of. -atr. Sroxes them laid the revised Bill before the Executive Council, and 
the Bill was sent to the Secretary of State in a despatch dated the 22nd of 
May, 1879. It was also published in the Gazette under Rule 22 for the con- 
duct of business, and was circulated to the various Local Governments with a 
request that it might be examined by selected local officers. : 
The result of this examination was contained in the thick folio volume 
before him. A good précis was made of this mass of papers, and, in the autumn 
of last year, his hon’ble friend Mr. Colvin (who, like Mr. Cockerell, had had linge 
experience in the administration of criminal law), Mr. Fitzpatrick and Mr. 
Sroxes went steadily through it, and revised the Bill with the utmost care. 
The Bill, even as first published, might truly be described as the work of the 
whole body of Indian Judges sol Maginigsin, rather than of any individual 
or department. Mr. Sxoxes was, therefore, not liable to the charge of vanity 


in saying that the drafting and arrangement of the new Bill were generally ad- | 
_ mitted to be superior to those of wie pemyen Code. On this point PR STOKES © 
elson, a Civil and Sessions Judge in the — 

Madras Civil Service, one of the editors of the present Code, and known 


might quote the opinion of Mr. 


as a somewhat hostile critic of Indian law and its administration :— 


 T would wish to be itted to observe, in the first , that the Bill appears to me to 
” likely to provide the cunt wi a,criminal procedure that, in 


be most admirable, and to 
theory at least, will leave but little to be desired. Most of the principal faults of the 


iginal Code have now disappeared, and, when a few more amendments of substance — 
pad. language: aidll “ses: buee. setap-ahe Act eckebly’-avill es ‘ao \guadsles Ai ieee Mae 







in the present state of legal kno Fortunately, processual law, whilst of i 
greater importance’ to the people at than substantive law, is many times more ¢ 
to make and understand ; a Code of Criminal Procedure would seem to ime 
exempt by its very nature from the objections that habitually are raised agai 
as as a benevolent attempt is made to make the people know what Or 
not do, what rights beer them, what duties are laid upon them, And 1) 

rection of such a Code, whilst introducing all the improvements that experience ean devis 


he aa 
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possession 
yer Ay been biee . ‘ iy aa Ca 
f ith the main object of this Bill, which is to substi- 
pa choreror et 8 ti cen cnet outing Le 
. a men v j r 
Mt little open to attack.” rrange ‘ision of subjects would } 2 e 
They found that a large number of suggestions were made for the improve. 
of the present law, and many of these they had adopted. Objections were, 
in substance and form, generally taken to the clauses preseribing a limita- 
tion for prosecutions for certain offences, and to the clauses relating to thecom- —* 
aa of offences. They felt the force of these objections, and accordingly — * 
' struck out the clauses relating to limitation, and modified those which dealt wi 
; meoeeenaing, so that no reasonable opposition could now be made to them. ~ 
i rthermore, he must frankly it that the Governments of Madras, the 
_ North-Western Provinces, the Panjib and British Burma objected to the + 
alteration in arrangement, because, they said, the change would involve the  * 
_ judiciary and sa in much trouble before they mastered the new Act. But, 
as a learned Judge of the = Chief Court had remarked, this was an =, 
objection that almost refuted itself, because it was an argument against change 
at any time after the provisions of a Code had become familiar. And it seemed * 
~ to Mr. Sroxes that those Governments had not sufficiently considered the 
necessity of obeying the orders of the Secretary of State and the desirability 
of consolidating the fourteen laws relating to criminal courts and criminal * 
hae and of incorporating the rulings of the High Courts on the present 


“ _ There was, moreover, reason to think that the inconvenience which woulé s 
ult from the passing of the Bill had been greatly exaggerated. Thus, 
«* te the despatch from the Government of the Central Provinces, dated 24th 1 
$ ber, 1879 :— « 4 ‘ ‘ : 
» ®t will not be very difficult for the Judges, Pagictestes and practitioners of the Mufas- | 
. . sal to make themselves acquainted with it, especial Ww be provided with a good index [this 
“is being prepared], and perhaps also with such a schedule as the Commissioner of Ji | 
_ proposes at the en of his letter, showing in parallel columns the section of the new Code. Pag 14 
| responding to each section of the present Code.” [This has already been prepared and will be > 
© found at the end of the Bill.) “And there will be after all but a temporary difficulty, where- 
as it will probably be a lasting advantage to have the existing law properly codified.” 
-- Mr. Plowden, the Judge of the Panjib Chief Court, to whom he had 
referred, said :— " +e 
* © «J have seen an objection urged that Police-ofticers and others will be put to great incon- 
_-yenience by the re-enactment of the Code with new provisions and se tea. UT This is 4 
© an objection that almost refutes itself, because it is an argument against change at any time 
after the provisions of a Code have become familiar, I am ‘not an advocate of frequent chan 
" “in the law; but I think that, if the to the Legislative Council a convenient 


resent ” 0 
time for undertaking to consolidate the law of Criminal Procedure, there is no external ob- 


~~. Mtacle, at Jeast in the familiarity of the Courts with the existing Code and Act X of 1875, 40 
© an, jab is concerned. ‘ ; 
be) pagans part 1 should be glad to see the measure become law without long delay.” 
And Mr. Justice Thornton, a Judge of the same Court, wrote :— 
en drafting and arrangement the proposed Bill for regulating the procedure of the 
a cue simiad Joriaiotion is, in my homble judgment, a great improvement upon Act X 
- 9f 1872; and the inconvenience involved in its substitution for the existing law is, I believe, 
2 ; it will, after all, be only temporary and forgotten in two years. 


Pine To the same effect wrote the Judges of the High Court, North-Western 
hy P Pe! ‘ s tice 8 ki ae i Pie: 
eas i Ss at any total repeal of Act X of 1872 was 


y . t { . ey th: f ; 
: yee pi Bn ton dans Oth, hap mastered (and practitioners will not find — mt 
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i found to be an im vement in form on the 
ee sedan aking islet what the it 


. m Teally i arrangement of the Code has, I think, been improved, the different che 
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than they did in Act X of 1872. Neri ae 

time fully into the Bill. It, however, seems « x, 
agi gd re ‘advisable to have the different Codes now in, ope @ 
Rage ge chante TEs: ; ‘ : = 
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of the provinces through which — 
e of good t we may confidently look | 
ad of its benefits, a for a ccnaiciensbt ann growing ¢ 

its action, to the revenues of the State. In every aspect this great 
aking has proved worthy of the genius that conceived it, as 

_ as of the devoted patience industry which have ,been bestowed w 

its construction, and the intelligence Which has marked its subsequent 

management. R 




















cae Among the additions to the original reject. found ne , were, as ; 
the show, extensive works for the drainage of tracts through 
_ which the canal and its branches run. " es 
10. I especially desire that the periodical rts of the Ivrigation 
bist t should show, in a condensed wtatonwad sit results have been 
attained by these drainage works, in the reduction of water level in saturated — 
soil, in the diminution of that saline efflorescence which has been attributed to 
the action of the canal water in low lands, and in the improvement of local 
“health 


ee: 


Orvrr.—Ordered, that a copy of these Despatches be forwarded, in conti- 
nuation of Public Works Department letter No. 205 I. of the 10th pie Ge 
to the Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, with the 
‘suggestion that the papers be published in the local Gazette, and with the 
request that the information called for in para. 10 of the Secretary of State’s 
Despatch may be given in the Annual Revenue Reports of Irrigation. He, 

. Also that a copy of these Despatches be forwarded to the Publisher, 
Gazette of India, for publication in the Gazette Supplement. 

Also that a copy of the Despatch from the Seeretary of State be forwarded 

to the Department of Finance and Commerce for information. 


pea J. CROFTON, Wajor-Genl., R. B., 
; ? Depy. Secy. to the Govt. of India. 
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STATE OF THE SEASON AND PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS 
‘THE WEEK ENDING THE sth MARCH 1881. OMe 


Remanxs.—Moro or less rain, accompanied in some instances by hail, has fallen 
of the Bengal Presidency during the week ; but excepting in Sind, there has been - 
_in the Bombay or Madras Presidency. The mes have suffered in some few 

hail, and in other places the want of rain continues to be felt, but on the whole 

tural. s of the country are promising. Fever has been reported in many 
the Bombay dency, cholera and ati in Burma, and eattle disease in epide- — 
in Assam. Otherwise the public health has been generally good. a 































State of agricultural prospects, 








crops generally good; harvest dry crops, yield average; 
d sugarcane being sown ; fever in parte. 
arvest cotton, yield average ; fever declining ; cattle disease in parts ; 
fodder and water procurable. 
Standing crops, wet and dry, flourishing. 
ah ; ea chs Standing crops generally good ; harvest dry grains and pulses, 
 Chingleput (Madras) ... be Crops generally good ; harvest paddy and other crops, outturn below 
‘ average ; fever, small-pox and cattle disease in parts, 
























- Coimbatore eed weet. Crops generally good; harvest paddy and dry crops, yield about 
; average ; fever in parts. : ¥ 
Tanjore B Crops generally good; harvest paddy and dry crops, yield below 
Ege Hurvecl paddy, onlluth avethgs 
a ary , outturn avi ‘ 
ae : Ground tle powered for first crop, new season ; small-pox in parts. 
Travancore . “ Harvest over; fever prevalent. 


General Remarks.—No rainfall anywhere during the week ; general 
Prospects good, ' 


ly = ia eae a re Belo; | Wheat Denofited; river at Kotri on 4th, 1 foot 4 inchos, . 
bs : ‘41 in Mir-| against 2} feet on same date last year; stoall-pox in Kurrachee and 
| Botte ar Batoro;| Sakro, one fresh case in former; measles in 3 talukas; fover 
generally prevalent; early sown rahi crops harvested in~ 
laces ; wheat, red rice and dajri in Manjhand 9}, 15 and 17 seers, — 
n Kurrachee 10, 16 and 16, in Shahbandar 8, 19 and 19, and in 
Sehwan 12, 15 ot respectively. F 
. | General rain | Pever continues in 5 small-pox in 6 talukas; weather seasonable ; : 
wheat, bajri, jowari, red rice and white rice 11, 19, 18, 18} and 8 
seers respectively per rupee. 


“ Rabi harvest going on ; of woather for the better; public 
: health good ; wheat 37 and dajri 56 tbs. ‘ 

Baroda ons - pete age. Pomel for harvest; public health good ; 
’ 46 fatal cases of fever in Baroda oty ; mouth dixeaso among cattle 

: in the Sidhpar and Degham talukas of the Karri division; dajri 

48 |. per rupee. Y Z 

Rabi harvest progressing : fever ia Sitalukas ; jowari 50 and nagli 
52 Ths. 


Rabi reaping completed in places; public health generally good; — 
jri 38}, 34 and jowari 50}. ; 
age Seat 3 an J ath and bth; 
2° warm on 6th and 1° warm on 7th and 8th; vapour in air in excess 
of normal on 2nd, 3rd, 6th and 8th, and in defect of normal on 
all other days ; abnormal wind southerly on 6th, nil on all other 


day 

Average jri 44 and jowari 61 tbs., in Poona bajri 41 and 
if Be reaping of crops amos leted. 

Sh 












‘ys. 

jowari ‘ 

arvesting nearl: ; ague in Karjat ; maximum 70 Ibs, 
9 48 in ene ra etguarnnn in 


N. ee and 
( Mar. 9th ) |" 
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, Bareilly —( 
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oo Nit Rabi are being cut, outturn good. i} 
‘ "30 Ree ee dak ay be Sie cies isesiem endo MG j 
sowings; rabi continues promising, and is beginning to be Patan 
ulgeiseret tT aor net nor gee aE fl 
+ “43 able ; radi pros) ; com- 
Seiad; pubdate good. 
* Nit Weather be ca crops doing well; rain much needed j 


small-pox pre Sat 
General Bemarke.—More or less rain fell in most districts my | 


of the et open with | 
resi c ng sown and lands being prepared 
FUN ainda cares pablie knelt genscally geod! : 


Harvest operations in full force, yield good; health of men and 
reer : ; supplies plentiful and cheap; mango crops unprece- 
m1 \. Cae 
» ) Nil Cloudy wed. windy weather ; harvest of peas, barley, mustard and — 
‘ masur progressing ; cholera and mepsles still in parts; prices fall- 

ing; wheat, Sot barley 298, gram 2344, coarse cleaned rice 164, un- 
r husked rice 254, dajra 25, and peas 30% seers per rupee, 

» )| Slight rain | Rain was oe by thunder on 4th; weather cooler but 
i unsettled ; rabi being harvested ; health food: prices continue low ; 
wheat 24, 49, gram 34, and unhusked rice 43 seers per rupee. 
Weather cloudy, “ich bates _— being cut, ber Ph Fn 

some parts; wl rij rabi prospects we 
bright weather ; loa cient ; Ee Ae 23, nisl 23 
seers per rupee ; generally good ; condition of cattle fair. : 
» Dd Still cloudy ; slight hil in threo pargenas has dono no harm ; irrigated 
xceptionally good; unirrigated have improved 
; gram 20, barley 24, 



















; bajra 
and makica 27 S . f 
» ) 22at de Caps Seoaralh ake! steady; wheat 18}, ee | 
Nf dems pce Smack ge Spe oe | 
sf ji HS e barley 29 arhar 26 soers per rupee. 5 
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» i | Hail in some vi 3 fine weather ; crops excellent; wheat 
8rd.and 4th. | Asan teal coner taut geen: health good 
disease continue. : } 








» )| 2 in Luck- | Prospects cattle disease slightly on the ine 
now on dth.| fair. 
8th ) te ‘The radi crops are now being reaped all over the dist 
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re corpus. ee 
ent which related to 
, of such as were in oj 


ote ae Penal. Code 

right of private six cl 

Jy, with security for f. Seoees peace and serrate pores: 
C8 5, 


of unlawful suppression of nuisances; d 
came eae and, lastly, the prevent ston te poe 


“ Preventive a ay RP 


eracre a flap (XL) i aie ; 
irae thought that this subject (if it, came at all into 
Procedure) would be more fitl in a Part dealing with s 
sedings, and the Council would Pacanaie gly find it in Part VILL of Bil 
In the chapter olefin | to security for ‘keeping - the. ice and for 
Dehaviour, the section (107) dealing with security for keeping the peace 
conviction had been atten to cases in which the ac was conyic 
“criminal intimidation by threatening injury to person or pro an 
3 Fs Spgs of the same nature as taking unlawful measures the 
‘tion of committing a breach of the peace, and should, therefore, 
ig of security, be placed on the same polik! gee When the : 
He de on appeal or otherwise, the bond woul i 
nt law was silent. Re oy ; 
a section 111 (= sections 05, “eas of the present Code) the 
urity f vom persons of “ notori 
* or of “a dangerous _ “eat, 
eted that these words were vi , and that the ios which the 
e hands of the Patice was le to ean abuse. 





had been-omitted. It had heen 











gh Bes Lo cog etion 145 re that no 
nm in force or more than two months, unless, in of 
life, health or safety, or a riot or affray, the Local Gort 
otherwise. Where tne allowed, the procedure eh ae 


consisted of asingle Shige solsdieae to information to the police 
power to investigate. It corresponded with chapter X of Act X of — 
— and 380 of the same Act. The words “or that im- 

















Section ies ate it clear hat eiinifestiond to  Migtatentea should nit 
taken,” but signed and certified, like examinations of accused persons. In 
m of memorandum relating to confessions, vat had been rh tts to 
hat the’ confession was’ in the Magi tate presence and hearin 7 
‘it contained a full and’ true account of t 2 atatdhmont 
the sections (166 and 100), which dealt with searches by the ‘a: 
corresponded with sections. 379, 380 of the present 
ts had been introduced to meet difficulties which had arisen in p 
tion 168 (= Act X of 1872, section 124, paragraphs 2, 8 and 4), me 
édure where an investigation could not be completed within twenty. Son 
id also been amen On the one hand, there was strong onerie 
“an aceused person to be detained at a police-station longer than 
, and, on the other, to insist on his being forwarded to the Magister tees 
his presence on the spot might be indispensable for tracking out crime ¢ or 
I Pro y, might be a serious impediment to justice. Under Py i 7 

now, 
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Exe 


ti the retention of the accused for sufficient reasons would, ey 
e ds heed ihe period of detention had been limited to fifteen days on the 


Part V treated of proceedings in prosecutions up to appeal, and was 
» sixteen chapters, arranged as follows :— Cg 
XYV. Jurisdiction of Criminal Courts in Inquiries and Trials, 
XVI. Complaints to istrates. 
. marie Proceedings before Magistrates. “i 
IIL. Inquiry into cases A cee by the Court of Session or High Court. 
as < : _ The Charge. 










Const and Courts of Session, 
as to Inquiries and 


pr ion in evidence of de 
nts, had been transferred to this part of the 


Po 
and 190), which was obviously their pro Rohwctens 
the provisi en ee ie caeaine. i 
aie t ad been added a clause providing that, when any 
the first class, specially empowered in this behalf by the Magistrate t a dise 
_ trict, had taken cognizance of any case, he might transfer it 1 $Y 
_ trial to any other competent Magistrate in such district. This woul 
such Magistrates to distribute the work in their Courts, when it was 
to do so, with less delay than at pbs ore liek 
In Chapter XVIII, of inquiry into ‘cases triable by the Court of 
or High Court, power was giver/ (section 210) to the Ma; ‘istrate to. di 
the accused at any stage of the if, for reasons to be recorded, the M 
trate considered the charge to be groundless. aga A Sig 
Chapter XIX, of the charge, é. ¢., the written accusation of an 0 
"instead of being placed, as in the present Code, after the chapters rel 
trials, appeals and execution, w be found where one would natura 
| for it, namely, between the rules as to inquiries and the rules as to ti 
| There could not, obviously, ps ll promeg until the person who had s 
i Shona offence or knew that it been committed, accused the offender. Th 
esis ter extended to the whole of British India the amendments in Act X 
| 1872, sections 489 to 459, made by Act X of 1875; and, with reference 
| Mr. Justice West's observation in Rey, v. Chand Hur, 11 Bom. 241, on ti 
corresponding section (457) of Act X of 1872, section 239 of the Bill had 
been confined to offences consisting of several particulars, a combination o! 
some only of which constituted a complete minor offence. ; 
From the section (236) relating to joinder of charges, corer 
section 454 of the present Code, _ nm omitted all provisions as to t 
unt of punishment. They obviously belonged to su tive law, 
ure, and would find their proper place in the Penal Code, The i 
had also been amended. Some of them, as they stood in the 
le, were inaccurately worded : others did not illustrate the paragraph to w: 
were made to refer. hae Ke 
" Provision had been made in section 239 for the case where a perso 
with an offence proved circumstances which reduced it mins 
Toot bapa menisci of the minor offence, though 








confer on Benches invested with second or third class powers uris- 
abetments of, and attempts to commit, the offences’ which? Cate 
ow. try summarily. ‘The omission in section 225 of the present Code to = 
r these abetments and attempts was obviously per incuriam. The 
of retaining stolen property not exceeding Rs. 50 in value, and assist- 
concealment or dis of stolen property not exceeding Rs. 50 in 
been added to the list of those triable in a summary way; and the 
receiving stolen property would not be so triable where its value 
that amount. 
pter XXIV contained some general provisions as to inquiries and 
Here, at the instance of many authorities consulted, the power of — 
conditional pardons to accomplices, which was now exercisable only 
‘triable by the Sessions Court, had been extended (section 837) to 
nt-eases. ‘This change was an important one, and further opinions on 
opriety were desirable. 
os gti to examine the accused given by section 250 of the present 
had been modified by the omission of the words “and shall 
him generally on the case after the witnesses for the - prosecution 
been examined.” ‘ ; 
‘His Honour rae Linvrenant-Governor asked which was the correspond-  - 
section of the Bill ? 
The Hon’ble Mr. Sroxes replied that His Honour would find it at once 
urning to the table at the end of the Bill; showing the corresponding sec- 
-numbers. It was 342. en $ 


“Mr. Sroxes would like to have gone further and expressly provided, in 

ordance with two decisions of the Caleutta High Court, that by exercising 

er in question the Sessions Court was not to establish a Court of inqui-— 

and to force a prisoner to convict himself by making some crimina 

ms, after a series of searching questions the exact effect of which he 

ht not readily comprehend. The real object was to enable a Judge to ascer- 

in from time to time Bots a prisoner, particularly if he was undefended, what 

anation he might desire to offer regarding any fact stated by a witness; or 

. the close of the case, how he could mect what the Judge might consider 

‘evidence against him (I. 1. R.6 Cal. 102). In deference to the | 
opinions of the two gentlemen, Mr. Cockerell and Mr. Colvin, who 

yally helped him in the revision of the Oode, he had abstained from 

any ‘provision on the subject; but he would certainly bring the matter 
notice of the Select Committee to which he trusted the Bill would be 

1. He would take the present opportunity of quoting what Mr. Livingston 

tten on this subject :— d 

nrestrained right of interrogating is also very apt to produce insidious and catching _ 

Instead of a cool and impartial attempt to extract the trath, the examination ~ 

contest, in which the pride and ingenuity of the Magistrate are arrayed against the 

or evasions of the accnsed, and every construction will be given to his answers that 

m him the imputation of guilt,” erik 

Sroxes would leave this of the Bill with the remark that th 

eh accused id ig iven by the section in Act x of 18 
| th section J of the present Code, had, according 

ds ned friend the Advocate General of Bengal, never been u 
1 Court at Fort William in the exercise of its original ¢ 
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These were— 

“Caring Hort (Peal Cos setions 28 84, 7, 88) Ht 
ES xe Aleman or confining (Penal Code, sections 341, 842), 

or use-of force (Penal Code, sections 852, 868). 4 

“alg _ Unlawful compulsory labour (Penal Code, section 374)... 

ase when the loss or damage was caused to a private person 
Code, sections 426, 427). ; 
Criminal trespass and house-trespass (Penal Code, sections 447, 448), 
_ Criminal ina of contract tie service (Penal Code, sections 490, IR, 
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498). 
ver aanine Coie tion 0), (P si God ae 
Sas ting or engraving matter (Pena section 501 
... Sale of rah or — substance containing defamatory matter (Penal 
Code, section 50 
Insult intended to cone a breach of the peace (Penal Code, section 504). 
Criminal intimidation, except when the offence was punishable with: im- 
prisonment for seven years (Penal Code, section 506). + 
The offences of voluntarily causing hurt, voluntarily causing grievous teal; 
and cheating, punishable under the Indian Penal Code, sections 824, 385 and — 
417, would be compoundable with the permission of the Court, and by the 
: coe whom the hurt had been caused, or by the person cheated, as the case 
gin The power of the Government to commute punishment (section 402) had 
been so worded as to authorize a sentence of rigorous, to be commuted to” ~ 
one of simple, imprisonment. This was not, apparently, possible under section i 
822 of the present Code, where the law on the subject was now to be found. g 
; Part Vil dealt, with sppesie, references and the revisional a ag ze 
the High Court. a 
The power to appeal in criminal cases was liberally bestowed b: 
_ sent law, and only two new cases had been / cessipen for by the ii 
delves had been given (section 405) from orders rejecting applications ‘a 
» delivery of attached property. An appeal had also been given from conidia 
in contempt-cases by Courts of Small Causes in the Presidency-towns, 
Section 408 provided that the appeal from a District Magistrate e: 
the enhanced powers conferred under section 84 (= section 86 of the 
ode) should lie to the Court of Session in cases in which the sentence h 
_ been submitted to that Court for confirmation, and, when it had been so 
mitted, to the High Court. This put the appeals in question on the 
footing as appeals from an Assistant Sessions Judge. There wget 
‘no reason for making any distinction between the two. 
_ Section 428, in accordance with a decision“of the Madras High ¢ 4 
a iL R. 1 Mad. 54), declared that, when an. aint it anight inflict 
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ourts of the control mas 


' vith the ee Code (section 280) gave to the 
tended to deter convicted, but, possibly, 


ee an ee the dower: 













\ (481) suggested by a decision of the Bombay Ti 
Be os that, by persons sequined 
viour, or by persons, should abate on their 
8 2 Aacquittals should abate on the death of the accused. Th 

agra a ae — 439 would enable the High Court, 

) the famil convicted person might i is sen- 
SBab aivisiees! i had abated. cma ee 
Sub-divisi Magistrates empowered by the Local Gove: t in this 
were auth (section 435) to call for records of inferior Coal ios 
was in accordance with the powers of control in other respects which 

























Where, in the opinion of- the Court of Session or District Magistrate, 
d person had been 1 ae sme by an inferior Court, the aceused 
‘should not be committed without having had an opportunity of shewing cause 
hy the committal should not be made (10°K. 98). Provision to thie offest. 
ue a aor S aaeee 436. ey 
en the rt ‘of Session or District Magistrate reported, for the orders __ 
Pied Rime High Oourt,-tho results of examining any proceodive, ned recommen oa 
Beets enionce te Terersed, the Const of Beg istrict Magistrate-niight 
order (section 438° i ed, and the accused, if in Be 

ment, to be Sores on bail or on his own bond. : — j 
ae Section 439 (corresponding with Act X of 1872, section 297) h 

> framed so as to allow the High Gout when exercising its sora role 
__ tion, to interfere with improper acquittals. There was reason to believe that 

ya at. 699 was in acco’ with the intention of the framers of Act X 

mays . + 

wr Where the High Court exercised its powers of revision, no order (section 

440) would be made to the prejudice of the accused, unless he had had an 
** opportunity of being heard. ” 
Part VIII, as to special proceedings, dealt with the procedure relating to 
_ the following matters :—criminal P ings against Europeans and Americans; 
~ lunatics; contempts of Court and other offences affecting the administration of 

ne own maintenance of wives and children; State-prisoners; proceedings in 

_ the nature of habeas corpus. 

_ Section 451 removed some mnnecessary differences which existed in the 
present law between the procedure of the High Courts and Courts of Session in 
eases in which European British subjects were concerned. In particular, it was 
| provided that, in the Court of Session as wellas in the High Court, the requisite 
moiety of the jury or assessors might be made up by Americans as well as 

ns. Under the present Code (section 78), the trial of a Buropean 
British subject before the Court of Session need not be by jury. But, under 
section 234, an European or American, not being a British subject, had an 

© absolute right to be so tried. The Bill omitted the latter provision. 
The power given by sections 433 and 434 of Act X of 1872, to discharge 
custody or make over to his relative a person acquitted on the ground of 
sanity, had been extended, in sections 474 and 475, to the case of persons 

10, being found to be insane at the time of trial, were committed to custody. 

_ ‘The rules as to the proceedings in case of contempts and other offences 
eting the administration of justice applied in the We Code to “civil” — 
) “and doubts had been raised as to their applicability to the revenue 
, Which existed in most Indian Provinces. The open provi- 
: of the Bill (sections 476, 478, 479, 480, 482) had been exp’ made 
e to revenue Cvarts, and, where the Local Government so 
rs would (section 483) be “civil Courts” within the 
480. The position and: qualifications of Sub-Registrars varied 
vinces ; but, in some parts of the country, they were believed 7 
sise of these powers. — fuses lustinss aes 
been _as to allow a Court of Session to 
on 472 of the present 
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Part IX contained certain provisions sup 
ure contained in the Code. It dealt, ss wi 
‘bail, commissions fof the examination of witnesses and om 
It then contained certain provisions relating to bonds to keep 
behaviour, for appearance, &c. ; the disposal of property 
an offence had been committed ; the transfer of criminal cases 
; ngs; and, lastly, certain miscellaneous matters. — 
er had been given to appoint as public 
committed to the Sessions Court, a Police-officer not 
ant District Superintendent. The entire exclusion of the Po 
a function was, in the opinion of many authorities, inexpedient. With 
limitation above described, there would be no fear of intimidation of witn 
or undue influence. ~ ; 
The provisions of the present law as to commissions for the examination 
witn been amended in four respects: ‘Where the witness resided in 
- Native State, power had been given (section 513) to issue the commission to 
Political Agent or other local officer representing the British Government. Sec- 
ion Bibxequired that the interrogatories should be thought relevant by the 
“Magistrate or Court directing the commission Where a Subordinate Magistrate 
wished for acommission, he would (section 516) apply to the District Magistrate, — 
and not (as at present) to the Sessions Judge : this would relieve the Court of — 
Session of a arf which could be more conveniently performed by the District = 
Magistrate. An Hina was expressly given (section 518) to stay the inquiry — 
or trial for 9 specified time reasonably sufficient for the execution and return of 


the commission. ~ 


‘Chapter XLIV related to the disposal of property regarding which ati 


offence had been committed. In accordance with a recent rule of the High 


Court at Bombay, section 528 declared that, when a High Court or Court of 


Session made an order for the disposal of property, and could not through an 


its own officers conveniently deliver the property to the person entitled thereto, 
the Court might direct its order to be carried into effect by the committing 
Magistrate. Orders under this section made in appealable cases would not 
be carried out until the time allowed for appealing had expired, or, if an 
appeal was presented in due time, until the appeal was dismissed. 
~*~ ‘Where an innocent purchaser bought stolen property and restored it to the 
Jawful possessor, provision had been made (section 530) for payment of the 
ice out of money found on the convicted thief. ‘This was in accordance with 
& 31 Vic., cap. 85, section 10, and it was thought likely to be useful in 


Section 532 provided, in case of a conviction under the Penal Code,  see- 
tions 292, 293, 501 or 502, for the destruction of the obscene books and. 1 
atory matter in respect of which the conviction was had. It also provided 
the destruction of adulterated or noxious food, drink or drags in respect 0: 

which a conviction was had under sections 272—275 of the same Code. “i 


ae 


_ This ree a also contained a section (538) equivalent to section 584 
the present Code, providing that, whenever a person was convicted of an — 
‘offence attended with criminal force, and it appeared that by such force an; 
other person had been dis of any immoveable property, the Cour 
might order such person to restored to possession. In thevcossctte dle 

rovision was misplaced in a chapter (XL) dealing with the preventive 
tion of Magistrates in case of disputes as to immoveable property. : 
Chapter XLVII comprised some miscellaneous matters, of whic 
would mention the ic new. hae had been given (section 
ae ay o! i nent or 












_ given to the High Courts (section 568) to make rules for the inspection of the 
_ records.of subordinate Courts, And as to miscellaneous criminal p i 
_ ifany doubt arose as to tio procedure to be followed, the Court would 
_ guided by such rules (consistent with the Code) as the High Court might make 
in this behalf (section 568), The Bill contained no clause equivalent to Act I 
of 1868, section 5, although similar provisions were contained in each of the 
Codes now consolidated (X of 1872, section 309, X of 1875, section 107, IV of 
1877, section 12). The matter would be provided for by the Bill, which he 
~ had mentioned, to amend the Penal Code. 

Schedules IT and V, which corresponded respectively with Schedules IV, 
and II of Act X of 1872, had been altered so as to adapt them, not only to the 
Mufassal Courts, but to those of the Presidency Magistrates. The latter sche- 
dule now contained no less than 56 forms for most of the proceedings directed 
or authorised by the body of the Bill. Those forms had stood the test of 
practice in the Presidency of Madras and the Panjab. He did not know who 
had framed ‘them ; but they seemed to unite brevity with precision. The 
present Code contained only a set of forms of charges, and nine forms of sum- 
monses, warrants, bonds and the instruments incorrectly termed recognizances, 

As to Schedule II, the offence of voluntarily causing hurt had been made 
one for which the police might not arrest without'a warrant. A like change had 
been made as to voluntarily causing hurt on grave and sudden provocation, not 
intending to hurt any other than the person who gave it. The numerous in- 
vestigations by the police into charges of “hurt,” which the present law rendered 
necessary, were said to distract their attention from more important duties, 
and to result in little good to the public. 

The offence of adultery, which was now triable only by the Court of Session, 
had been made triable also by a Presidency Magistrate and 2 Magistrate of the 
first class. Enticing married women, which was done only for the purpose of 
adultery, was now punishable by the Magistrate, and it would seem that adul- 
tery should also be punishable by him. 

The paragraph relating to mischief by fire with intent to cause damage had 
been altered in accordance with a proposed amendment of section 435 of the 
Penal Code. ‘This alteration had been made in order to check the offence, 
which was very common in some parts of the country, of setting fire to gar- 
nered crops. A cultivator might have the whole of his crop destroyed in this 
way, and yet, if its value was less than Rs. 100 (as was often the case), he could 
not obtain the aid of the police to arrest the offender without a warrant froma 
Magistrate. 

” And now, having mentioned some of the most important amendments in 
substance which the new Code proposed to make—of these there were altogether 
112—Mr. Sroxes wished to refer to a reeent letter from five of the J udges of 
the Calcutta High Court, the recommendations of which His Honour the Lieute- 
nant Governor had unreserved! y accepted. ‘Those learned Judges thought that 
the defects of the pwsent Code could be cured by an amending Act. But the 
Code, which contained 541 sections, had already been amended by an Act (XI 
of 1874) of 47 sections. The new amending Act proposed by the Judges would 
contain at least 200 sections, providing for the 112 amendments in substance 
to which he had referred, and about ninety necessary amendments of the 
wording of the present Code, Now, since Act X of 1872, with the amending 
Act of 1874, contained 588 sections, the result would be for the Mufassal 
a Code of nearly 800 sections, inconveniently contained in three separate 
enactments, side by side with a number of outlying Acts and Regulations deal- 

' ing directly or indirectly with criminal Courts and criminal procedure. For 
this shapeless mass Mr. Stokes proposed to give the whole country one com- 
ct Code containing only 568 sections, not “ nearly seven hundred,” as the 
High Court Judges had alleged with move zeal than accuracy. The learned 
Judges also alleged that the new Code was ‘encumbered with matter connected 
with the Courts having jurisdiction in the Presidency-towns which related to 
a very small section of those concerned in the administration of justice. 
Here, again, was an exaggeration, for of the 568 sections of the new Code, 
those relating exclusively to the Presidency High Courts and Presidency 
- Magistrates were only twelve in nutnb-r—namely, 15, 19, 20, 21, 362, 370, 411, 


Mines 




















‘Mr. Stoxxs would have liked to 1 vantages 
clear, compact and methodical Code of Procedure, first, as dimi 
ing expense, delay gnd uncertainty in app ing their admirable substantr 
law—-the Indian Penal Code—for the punishment ‘of offences; secondly 


» ne 
¢ a potent instrument of education; and, thirdly, as tending to main- ') , 
_ tain our intellectual prestige among the quick-witted races over whom we 7 
jn India. But he had trespassed too long on the time and patient attention 
of the Council; and he would only say in conclusion, that, excluding the special 
wisions of the Acts rélating, respectively, to Coroners in the Preside ney-towns, 
Ene British vagrants and criminal tribes, the Bill was now, 
‘Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Colvin, Mr. Fitzpatrick and himself” had been able to make 
‘it, a complete body of criminal procedure. No pains had been spared to render » — 
‘its provisions plain and practical ; and, in return, he earnestly asked all competent 

~ persons to point out the mistakes and omissions which, notwithstanding the — 
careful and repeated revision it had undergone, they would doubtless discover 
\ in so large and complicated a work. fie| 
~The Motion was put and agreed to. i 

- Whe Hon’ble Mr. Sroxes also moved that the Bill be published in the local 
‘official Gazettes in English and.in such other languages as the Local Govern- | 

ments might think fit. 
; ‘The Motion was put and agreed to. ’ Bese 





NORTH-WESTERN raqvacs A ACT, 1873, AMENDMENT 


The Hon'ble Mr. Tompson, in the absence of the Hon’ble Mr. Colvin, 
asked for leave to postpone the Motion that the Bill to amend. the North- 
Western Provinces Rent Act, 1873, as amended be passed. et 
Leave was granted. - . 3 


INDIAN PENAL CODE AMENDMENT BILL. 


~The Hon’ble Mr. Stokes introduced the Bill to amend the Indian Penal 
- Code, and moved that it be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the 
- Hon’ble Messrs. ‘Thompson, Gibbs, Paul and Reynolds and the Mover. 
“fhe Motion was put and agreed to. 
+ The Hon’ble Mr. Stoxxs also moved that the Bill be published in the — 
- Jocal official Gazettes in English and in such other languages as the Local 
- Governments might think fit. nie i 
The Motion was put and agreed to. Pee 


‘i JHANST ENCUMBERED ESTATES RELIEF BILL. 
ie The Hon’ble Mr. Rivers 'THomPson, in the absence of the Hon'ble Mr. 


~ Colvin, presented the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill, to provide 
gor the relief of Eneum! Estates in the Jhansi Division of the North- 
‘ estorn Provinces. He wished to state that the modifications’ and chante 
“which the Select Committee had thought it necessary to introduce into the Bil 
rendered it necessary to refer the Bill back, with the Report of the Select Com- 
- mittee, to His Honour the ‘Lieutenant-Governor of the North- estern Provi 
Tt was not intended to take any further measures for pai ‘the Bill into law 
until the opinion of His Honour had been ascertained re the several 
amendments which had been made in the Bill, and which di 


‘ee 


Fev 















from the which had been originally submitted by the 
| the North / estern Provinces. He had shin to add ‘that the : 















cnssting of the HoK'bie ‘Mears, Thompeon, Gibbe, Bo 
ssconsisting o -Hon’ble Messrs. mpson, Gibbs, P. 

burn and the Mover. | The Bill, as he h eit hon : 
troduce it, consolidated Act LV of 1875 and part of Act XIII 
= substantial amendments which he had described. But it — 

























than this. 

-Accts of 1875 and 1878 related in part to the suspension and cancel- 
f Board of Trade certificates to which the provisions of the Imperial. 
Shipping Acts applied. An examination of the provisions of our 
* connection with those of the Imperial Acts shewed that our Acts dealt 

ith several matters already provided for by Parliament. ‘This was not desir- 
~ “Apart from the question which might be raised as to the validity of our 
law, where, that law was not transcribed verbatim, it was inconvenient from a 
, practical point of view that double provisions relating to the same subject-mat- 

ter should exist side by side. In re-enacting, therefore, the provisions of the 
_ Acts repealed by the Bill, an endeavour had been made to restrict its provisions 

to matters for which the Imperial Acts did not provide and on which it was 
clear we ‘could legislate. ‘Chis had necessitated the omission of some and 
_ the amendment of other provisions of the present law. , 
The Bill was, he must confess, a mere piece of patchwork. But this was _ 

“unavoidable in the present state of the English Statute law on the subject of — | 
' merchant shipping. He thought, however, that the Bill might be made some- — — 
~ what more complete by incorporating the unrepealed provisions of Act [ of 
1859, and if the present Motion were carried, he would ask the Select Com- © 
~ mittee to incorporate those provisions. 4 

‘The Motion was put and agreed to. 

~The Hon’ble Mr. Sroxrs also moyed that the Bill be published in the 

- local official Gazettes in English and in such other languages as the Local 

> “Governments might think fit. 


96 BENGAL PILOTS BILL. 


{he Hon'ble Mr. Stokes moved for leave to introduce a Bill to give power 
* to arrest persons whose evidence is needed undey Act No. XIL of 1859 (to 
make better provision for the trial of Pilots at the Presidency of Fort William 
in Bengal for breach of duty). He said that the last section of Act No, TV Pai 
1875, which conferred on Courts established for the trial of pilots in Bengal — 
~ ‘under Act No. XII of 1862 certain powers for compelling the attendance of 
pan witnesses, would be repealed if the Merchant Shipping Bill, which he had 
~ just introduced, became law. As such a provision was somewhat out of 
‘place in a Merchant Shipping Act, it seemed bet‘er to re-enact it as a section ..., 
f Act No. XII of 1859 and the present Bill had accordingly been prepared 
for this purpose. 
races _ The Motion was put and agreed to. 
Phe Hon'ble Mn. S10Kes also applied to His Excellency the President to 
pend the Rules for the Conduct of Business. It was desirable that the Bill — 
through the Council pari passu with the Merchant Shipping », 
be referred to a Select Committee identical with that to which the _ 










olds and Mewburn and the Mover. dacs 
re on was put and agreed to. ; ie ai 
ble Mr. StoKEs also-moved that the Bill be published in the © 
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occasionally, cloudy , 
west ae have set in over the 

3 prospects radi everywhere good, 
are poor and eninds 
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health good. , wae 

proved but more rain required; prices stationary; health : 

crops will probably be below average; health fair, 
crops improving ; health good. : Bs | 


—” Peshiwar 
- Mooltan 
Dera Ismail Khan 
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Central Provinces— 
Rs Nigpur (Mar. 16th) Warm; rahi harvest noarly completed; health good; prices 
: roma ove Totty Clear; vals prompects good ; wheat 8 and juar 45 seers. 



















sh ves Warmer ; harvesting in ; outturn anticipated. 
- Hoshangabad ~ vos oo Clear; harvesting onutisraad whohaeet rice 10 ions. 
Raipur (Mar. 13th) 44 Warm ; rabi being reaped; cholera and cattle disease reported ; 
S — falling; rice 37, wheat 45 seers, 
ie ett ot roe xpected ee techie a, sont 
iw exce ou ©: 3; public th i 
teas eiisree bat cholera reported in Raipur bad iomuillgee is Nimes cattle 
ut disease in two districts ; prices easy. 
. British : 
Apes ih (Mar. 12th) 
Akyab nel nee Small-pox continues in town, otherwise public health good; very 
preva ak slight cattle disease in two townships. 
Rangoon eee a4 Small-pox continues ; public health i ; ; 
— Bassein- os Nil a oe "02; small-pox continues’ in town, otherwise public — 
¥ Prome wit: | Total rainfall ‘04; public health good. y ; 
Amherst (Moulmein) ot A fow cases of cholera, otherwise public health good. ‘ 
_ Toungoo i , Nil Total rainfall ‘15 ; public health good. 


General Remarks.—Small-pox continues in Arakan and Pogu, but — 
appears to have abated; scattered cases of cholera occur, public 
health otherwise good, 





 Guuhati (Mar. 16th * 016 | Nights occasionally chilly and days getting warm; gathering of 
J i 4 ti ANN Ta dnee | Sabin of Mow cop ia yieguen's sakeh teas 


good. 
v ; cultivation for aman much helped by rain. 
oe saps A ag en cattle disease Lied eed in the 
district ; common rice 26f seers per rupee ; public health good. 
Cloudy, drizzling frequently ; sowing of asw continues; district 








in condition ; hi ing of 
fe ER g 
3 prices geno: 
‘ baieak crop in Coorg thriving ; rin wauted for 










good; weather cool; cholera abating, 
Health good, xy a 
a Crops eet healt gon’ ete 
“ 4 prs Weather seasouab ; prospects favourable; health ge 
“Agar . vo wi Prospects of opium fair; outturn of gram beyo average 





; cut in north. aS 2 apes se 
Manpur ae aN Weather fair; small-pox prevailing. a ve 











tana—(Mar.16th) Pet 

ore Occasionally cloudy, windy and cool. ‘i 
Harowtee (Mar. 12th ) : Much cooler again; small-pox rife in Shahpura; elsewhere health 
Ajmere ( » 16th) i } a ga crops lost; in irrigated 


J ( ) Pe vcnbles Sar ontearn expected; health good. 
Ui, ( 4 zi ) a Harvesting commenced : ; small-pox reported ‘trom west ; cattle disense 
were in south; wheat slightly damaged by clouds; sensibly 





C. GRANT, 
Offy. Secy. to the Govt. of India. 









s REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE POST OFFICE OF INDIA, 1879.80. on 
. ee eee q 













ne No, 1080, Fort William, the 14th March, 1881, pou ead 
-RESOLUTION.—By the Government of India, Department of Finance and - 
Paar Commerce. eres 
___ The year 1879-80 was not behind its predecessors in the matter of postal 
; sporm and development. The leading changes made were the introduction 
of Post-cards, which are carried for the lowest fee charged in any country, the 
introduction of Stamped Nine-pie Envelopes for soldiers” overland letters, and 
the partial reduction of the registration fee. The most important chan 
occurred towards the close of the year. In January 1880 the Money-order 
business was placed under the management of the Postal Department- On the 
1st February 1880 the new contract for accelerated carriage of the Overland 
Mails came into force, and with it the reduction of the postage rates on Letters, 
Post-cards, Newspapers, Books, and Soldiers’ Letters. The valuable services 
rendered during the year by the Departments a carrying agency for passengers, 
stores, and letters in connection wita the Afghan war, deserve special mention. 


_ Postal facilities were increased by the addition of 17 post offices, 225 
letter-boxes, and 194 village postmen during the year. The aggregate length of 
Porte ora decreased by 536 miles; but there was an extension on the railways 
0 es. : 


The Post-cards acquired an immediate popularity, and, notwithstanding 
their competition, the numbers of letters received into the post exceeded by 
2 per cent. the number received in the yeur previous. It is remarkable that 
the Post-cards have not interfered with the demand for Half-anna Envelopes, 
which continued unabates. The total increase for the year in respect of all 
classes of correspondence, that is, Letters, Post-cards, Newspapers, Parcels, 
Books, and Packets, was 8'4 per cent. 


The Parcel-post continues to gain in popularity, particularly as regards the 
despatches from England to India. The net revenue from this source was. 
Rs. 1,18,054, 4 


Correspondence with the United Kingdom increased 6°8 per cent. for 
Letters and Newspapers, and 24°6 per cent. for Books. This result is almost 
entirely independent of the new reduced rates which were introduced on the» 
Ast February 1880. 


The Dead Letter Office effectively disposed of 69°26 of the articles sent. 
to it. : 
: The expansion of the Money-order business, in consequence of the vast! 
extended agency for receipt and disbursement afforded by th Post Offices, is 
remarkable. Almost equally remarkable is the sudden development of the 
jnsurance system. ‘This system, which was only introduced at the com. 
~ mencement of 1878, enabled property, aggregating the enormous total of 
‘Rs. 6,97,69,219 to be transmi' by post, without risk to the sender, in the 
year. The value-payable system has also developed very rapidly, but from 
ie Di sctars it is ordinarily used only by the European section of the public. 


Phe financial results were . There was a net surplus of Rs. 1,52,545 
‘ Tiabiting the asa 4 every charge that can be made against it. — 
ng the purely Postal Department alone, and excluding the profits st 
1e carrying branch, there is a deficit of Rs. 1,72,392. 


i on account of pensions are taken at the average paym ents 0 Ris 
unt of the last five years. This is probably much too low. The Depart 
$1 “expanding, and the pension liabilities now being ed are 

inly much greater than the payment now made on this account. _ 
» result would probably be secured by taking percentages on 
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ing, and it would mobahiy tehelier tortake tp ae 
| precedin instead average of the ve in 
results of the year. ‘ a Rat se : 

The interesting table from paragraph 77 is extracted. It is a most satis- 
factory record of progress :— oe bic: 
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Comparison of 
prose let- 
ters and news- 
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oP 1965.06 


being repre- | 3 
sented by 100). 

















1855-56, first, complete year of new rates . 


1867-68, thirteenth ditto =. 161 
1868-69, fourteenth ditto’. «pad 258 182 
1869-70, fifteenth idiot ts 246 190 
1870-71, sixteenth ditto 235 175 
1871-72, seventeenth ditto 272 178 
1872-78, eighteenth ditto 279 197 
1878-74, nineteenth ditto ° 284 184 
1874-75, twentieth ditto 805 1899 
1875-76, twenty-first ditto $26 191 
~ 1876277, twenty-second ditto 345 196 
; 1877-78, twenty-third . ditto 878 206 -| 
390 222 


_ 1878-79, twenty-fourth _ ditto 
o* 


"1879-80, twenty-fifth» ditto 






Mr. A. Monteath had charge of the Department during the year. The 
Governor General in Council has already separately recorded iis read heer of 
the eg services rendered by this distinguished officer. Of the other officers 

_ of the Department, Mr. LeBreton has particularly earned the thanks of — 
_ Government for his excellent services in Afghanistan. The work done by _ 

Lieutenant-Colonel Moore Lane and by the thous named in paragraph 8lof — 

- the report, also deserves public acknowledgment. sa eta iay 













OrpeEnrep, that this Resolution he communicated to the Director General. 
of Post Office of India, and that the Report and the Resolution be published. 
_ in the Supplement to the Gazette of India. a a 





of the Convention of Paris, dated the Ist 
force on the It April 1878, ‘Hight addon 
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ie admitted to the Universal Postal Union during the year 
CBA iW: Musto t Se, West Indies (visn 
: ie C7 | nica, Montserrat, 
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1878-74 \ 
1874-78 > gas Wis a ie 





1875-76 as 4 sa bee as 
: 1876-77 hs = “ = Sy 
1877-78 ve Ss ue. anki a SAR 

‘ 1878-79 we oe FS? Beste’ Shape 
1879-80... “i a a oy 


8. I give now the usual abstract showing how the correspondence entered on the m 
‘of paragraph 28 was disposed of :— 


Sent out for delivery a aon nies 142,977,644 
Received back undelivered oie Svi ae. 5,517,503 

Balance actually delivered ... w= 187,460,141 
Sent to Dead Letter Offices ns ons * 2,324,818 


139,784,954 

CN aE 

Norr—Of the number received back undelivered, some are subsequently delivered under re-issue, the at 
yemainder being sent, to Dead Letter Offices. “y 


$4. Annexed on the margin is a statement devoted exclusively to foreign correspondence. 
be This class of correspond- 
ence has, however, been 






































Estrmarey Acorucare Nuxpur, included in the general 
jaye) statistics which have 
aver". a already been dealt with 
A in para. 28. Each head 
Despatched from India to the Uwited Kingdom— ing exhibits a satisfac- 
Letters (including post-cards) sa MIMO. | 545,751 OT Dc tory development. eit 
Heltere including postcards) =o Baeretd ab pve. | 498,878 O letters and newspapers — 
Books, $e. i i | 9,67 "67 p-c. | 218,205 ea c.| exchanged — with th 
’ aa a | ——=—| United Kingdom have 
© Received in India from the United Kingdom— increased to the- en 
Increane, 
Letters (including post-cards) x | 2,369,208 2,8 Rae oxvope, of 68 per cent., whil 
—aacich opaaaped > ee | 2,104,249 ane. |e 0 Sse books and ‘patterns show | 
Books, $e, ss cS = wn | omyrto Isp. e. |_ 877,817 204 pre. |, an expansion of no less 
Bt tae aye ——~—"— |" than 24°6 per cent. . 
Hare nding * wr considerable 
Guawp Tora... {rte foe Lone 30 ay “ © gesaeas @ gape © || under this head had ¢ 
Deerea 
Books, $e | sroge7 128": |1,005,52224'6 p.c.| be reported in 1878- 
“Oe oy meta Peer i 
oe at Ree 8 va | 401,062 491,06 development now 
‘articles at Ps Snes 171,31 
ee senate rR hoes -ment in trade. 
tiwe fis United Rinedon eI pee » ations in 
Other articles" Ms “1S 24.866 | 393682 effect considera 3 
| ee ne fl Ot OG SRT 
1,058,584 wt ©. 1,058,884 
Ouanp Torst of re ON ae 
Other articles 416,168 10°7 p.c. 415,168 
j 












India, and _piece- currents and shipping lists from 

entirely ad ee Tt is worthy of note that 

in India from England, as compared with rego g Ferrera ot 
post-cards were to 





_ cresein that 
















1878-79. | 1879-80, | 1978-79. 
‘eau 





De of articles received in Dead Letter Offices | 
1878-79 1879-80. 










issued by Dead Letter Of- 
for delivery to the addressees 
‘senders and received back 
‘in as undeliverable +» 146,972 151,419 
les transferred to other Dead | 
Letter Offices .., .. 645,426 633,281 792,398 784,700) 

























Net receipts to be disposed of by the Dead Letter Offices (2,078,844) 2,141,064 100} 100 
o! 
_ by the Dead Let-| Disposed of by re-direction to ad- 
ter Offices, less dressees ari «| 211,226) 259,916) 10-19} 1994 
the proportion of : | 
articles returned} Disposed of by return to senders... 1,226,217, 1,223,080 59°14) 57-12 
undelivered. 


Articles undisposable and deposited as dead ae 635,901) 658,068, 80.67| 30°74 
b \ 

















86. It is satisfactory, I think, to find that more than two-thirds of all the articles which 
_ reach the several Dead ‘Letter Offices in India are disposed of either by finding the addressee 
or return to the sender. 








$9.86 to o> See 
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alf-onnee. “These rates rsa duced 
diminishing the sale of 6-anna and my 
-anna labels for single rates, and of Sanna. 
" « Ca 


@ steadily increasing demand for half-anna embossed envelopes calls for. 
under which a larger supply can be obtained from the enauratastasies in Engla 
ments will be stated in the report for next year. , 
anxiety was caused by information from the Poona Police that spurious half 
were being sold; and a false die, together with some uncoloured impressions, aN 
ly found. But the suspected forgeries turned out to be genuine, and it is probable 
successful imitations of the envelope have yet been produced. 
comparison of the proportion of revenue collected ‘in cash with that collected in 
during the last seven years is'given below— 



























































1873-74, | 1874-75. | 1875-76. | 1976-77, 1977-78. | 1878-79. | 1879-80. 
| 
——_ | ——- -—— 
| 
Rs. Rs, Rs, | Rs. Rs. 
| 
100} 100! 100 | 100} 100 
Sco fae . 80°97 30°71 29°33 26°62 24-86 
__ Proportion derived from | 
_ ordinary stamps «..) 51°50) 52:08 5237 | 5220) 5387 | 57:30 | 58-76 
Proportion derived from | | | 
service stamps ...| 1727 | 1669) 1666! 17:00! 1680) 1608| 16:38 
| 




















42, When noticing the marked increase during the last two years, in the proportion 
collected by the sale of ordinary stamps, care should be taken to ascribe it to its right cause. 
Doubtless the increasing tendency of the public to prepay correspondence has something to 
do with this effect. But the parcel post system has Bde § more to say toit. Pyepayment, — 
‘optional as regards ordinary inland pareels, is compulsory in the case of insured parcels , and the 
‘yevente derived from prepaid parcels of all kinds, together with the insurance fees, are credited 
in stamps. Thus, the introduction of the insurance system with the year 1878 naturally 
tended e swell stamp revenue as compared with that realised by cash. All Money Order fees 

are now credited in cashs and I hope soon to introduce a system under which parcel revenue of 
‘all kinds will be credited under the head of cash. Thus, the next report, and still more the 
‘succeeding one, will exhibit changes in the proportions between stamp and cash revenue 
collections. 

pea SECTION IV.—DISTRICT POSTS. 

. 

re It is customary to repeat the explanation given in previous annual reports to the 

e ast the District Post originated 9 the need for snaintelning the means of official com- 

munication between the head-quarters of each district and the police and revenue stations in 

~ the interior. Funds for this purpose are supplied in some provinces by local cesses, in others 
by Imperial ts; and the management is conducted by the agency of the local officers of 


at 


working under the direction of the local Government, 


© 
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3 ed to devel organisations 
swith spec al postage stamps of their own; others 
mags geo sare serpent doe 
} s, is effected _by a distributing agency independent of this 
hi ey is subject to Imperial Post control; while sometimes, again, 
distri “0 ae are employed. ‘There exists an arrangement under 
subsidised for the delivery of correspondence, and there are some ities 
which are destitute of any postal organisation, and where letters cannot be 
or is diversity of method the sole ifficulty that has to be met. 
) department, information on postal matters can hardly be obtained. 
@ no Postal Guide, print, no lists of post offices, and publish no postal matter for the: 
of the public. Postal information is not available. Tt is not known whethor a 
delivered or not. Not only is pre-payment to destination in many cases impos- 
re tion 














ponder 


































pondence is subject on delivery to arbitrary and unknown charges," 
ble. Post-cards are unknown, and the inhabitants of Native States, which 
rit] Post extension, are debarred from the benefits of the Money Order, Insurnnee 
Payable system, and other facilities furnished by the Imperial Post to the public. 
‘Restriction’ of correspondence must be the natnral consequence of this diversity of 
absence of system ; and the only real remedy lies in the gradual extinction of all — 
organisations and their supersession by the Imperial Post. Such a measure must — 
re nse for several years, but uniformity of postage rates, rules and conditions i 
ult, and the cost involved would doubtless ultimately be more than covered by in« ne 
enue, 





























SECTION V.—MONEY ORDERS. 


‘Allusion has already been made to the transfer of the Indian Money Order business _ 
management of the Treasury Department to that of the Post Office, with effect from 
1880. The reasons whistled to this transfer were the more extensive agency ‘ 
command of the Post Office, the greater accessibility of its offices to the public, and the — 
hat the office hours of the Post Office are fixed with Pei reference to the convenience _ 
lic, while the close days or holidays iu the Post Office are comparatively few. 
A radical change’ of system, as regards inland money orders, accompanied this trans- 
Under the old system the trouble, risk, and expense of ohinletty an order and sending — 
o the devolved on the remitter.. Under the new system the action of the remitter — 
mfined to the writing of an application, the Post Office undertaking to pay the money to 
¢, Obtain his acknowledgment and deliver it to the remitter. Again, a money order, 
of running for a year, now lapses at the close of the calendar month after that of issue ; 
is payable, under charge of a second commission, within the two next calendar months, _ 
¢ scale of commission charged for a money order amounts to about one per cent. ; 
mum value is Rs. 150, and the same remitter is not allowed to send in one day money 
x a sum exceeding Rs, 600 in the aggregate, drawn on the same office or payuble to ‘| 


¢ 
\ 


FARS 





5 +e Sot was raised at the trouble imposed on the recipient of numerous 
Be snd moony acts in the matter of signature. This difficulty was overcome ke 
itution of lists for se’ documents, and the outery ceased. : } 
One immediate effect of the change was the substitution of 5,90 Post Offices of issue _ 

n ber of 321 treasuries. 
vahentieg ite We wokieg of the first three months of the new Inland Money 
are given bow. Foreign money orders have been excluded from these figures. 


en 


| 


Value of Money Orders | (,, 
| Member of Money a Same <i Commission rewlined, 












1880. Rs. 
60,799 19,01,978 

tae 3 be 76,812 23.62.3857 

7 id 98,617 81,903,084 
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| 
| 
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u -. 
i } ttained in March 1880 with those produced ander 
will show ' nyo ag aes has already more than quadrupled in extent, 
‘ars ofa. still more extensive development which the next year’s report will ex 
ne area . Number of Value of 
PE Oh ae Money Orders, Money Orders 














ge ed Foreign Money Order transactions for the year 1878-79. 
Oxpuns 1ssuED BY Ixvta. 
CountnrEs. 








Tora. 
Weekly. average 





| A slight increase is exhibited in the weekly ave 
rate of exchange both outward and inward :— 





Outward, Inward. 
fas Ne Spe 2 ie Os. S85 
iano? 1878-79 tee tee ds 13:3 aT Bit 


Last quarter of 1879-80 .. 1 8012 1 8012— 








year’s contained some account of the origin and introd 

i Tu Todia the Post Office has ever been a favoutite 

h Post; Masters were i I i 
small practical i 








